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Fig. 1. Stone working processes. 


INTRODUCTION 


This booklet supplements the Los Angeles County Museum exhibit coverage of American cultures 
of approximately the western half of North America, from the Great Plains, westward. The period repre- 
sented by the exhibits is that just prior to European contact when the Indian way of life still prevailed. It 
is hoped that the information presented here will make the objects exhibited more meaningful, so that a 
fuller appreciation of the distribution, structure and operation of these cultures will be afforded. 


The cover and frontispiece map, a simplified version of A. L. Kroeber’s culture area divisions 
(Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America, University of California Press, 1939, Map 6), in- 
dicates the culture areas treated in the exhibit hall, “Indians of Western North America.” 


At the front of the hall four sections portray the Indian handicrafts of pottery, stone work, 
weaving and basketry from the point of view of the technical processes involved and show the location 
of the various basketry and pottery types. (See figures 1 and 2.) 


Proceeding to the left (in a clockwise direction) in the hall, the cultures are shown in the fol- 
lowing order: northern California, Northwest Coast, Northern Athabascan and Eskimo. A room to the 
left of the main hall contains Plains Indian exhibits. The sequence in the main hall continues with a 
shift to the Southwest wherein the extinct Hohokam culture of southern Arizona is treated, followed by 
Pima and Papago and then Apache and Navajo exhibits which include many items from the extensive 
Hearst Navajo blanket collection. At the rear of the hall, the Navajo exhibits continue and merge on 
the right side with those of the Pueblo people; these are followed by southern California Indian exhibits 
as one returns to the front of the hall. Additional southern California Indian exhibits are also shown in 
another gallery which serves as an introductory section to the California History Hall. 


Although the exhibits center around material cultural aspects, dioramas, groups and figures are 
included to show non-material phases of the cultures represented in the Indian Hall. 


In this handbook the culture areas are presented in the order in which they are treated in the ex- 
hibits. Each culture area is briefly described in relation to the environment it affords the peoples who 
live within it, followed by discussion of the physical type of the carriers, languages spoken, material and 
non-material culture, outstanding developments and historical relationships. 
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Fig. 2. American Indian basketry types. 


INDIANS OF WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 


The Indians of the West, as elsewhere in the 
Americas, seem to share both a Mongoloid and a 
Caucasoid racial composition probably dating from 
pre-European times, as well as from inter-mixture 
after their relatively recent contacts with Old 
World peoples since the 1500’s. Mongoloid bod- 
ily characteristics are apparent in their wide cheek 
bones, coarse, straight black hair and brownish 
skin color. Other Mongoloid features, less often 
seen, are the low- opening eye and low nasal 
bridges . Caucasoid bodily traits are those contrib- 
uting to high relief of the face such as sharp 
nasal bridges, presence of eye-brow ridges and 
prominently developed chins. 

Cultures in this portion of North America 
varied from those of relatively simple hunting 
groups in Alaska and Canada to rather complex 
agricultural peoples under the direction of religious 
leaders in the Pueblo area of the Southwest. The 
only widespread domestic animal was the dog. 
Tobacco was the only domesticated plant of wide 
distribution; however, an agriculture based chiefly 
on maize was practiced in the Southwest and in 
the east to as far north as the St. Lawrence River. 


Language was very diverse throughout the area 
represented in the exhibit, with about 20 major 
language families represented, and with many more 
related, though mutually unintelligible languages 
as subdivisions of the major language groups. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE 
GREAT BASIN 


Environment and Peoples 


Aboriginal California and the Great Basin area 
consisted of four culture centers, two of which, the 
northwesterly and the central, are treated in this 
section. The other two centers are more South- 
western in their culture and are discussed with the 
Southwest. 

Most California aborigines had medium broad- 
heads and rather long, heavy faces. There were a 
smaller number who were narrow-headed and 
long-faced. A very small group, the Yuki, were 
narrow-headed and short-faced. Stature was me- 
dium and body build generally robust. Skin color 
ranged from very dark through the lighter brown- 
ish shades. 

Great language diversity was characteristic of 
aboriginal California. There were seven major 
language families represented which in turn were 


subdivided into about twenty smaller language 
groups. 

In northwest California there are large streams 
which afforded fishing and transportation oppor- 
tunities. Rainfall is heavy in this area and the 
plant cover is dense with large coniferous trees 
such as firs, pines, and redwoods present. It is in 
this area that Northwest Coast influences have 
penetrated. A people typical of this area are the 
Athabascan-speaking Hupa, living along the Trin- 
ity above its junction with the Klamath River. 

In northeastern California a lake-studded area 
afforded water lily (wokas) seeds as a food, and 
rush material for clothing and shelter construction 
to peoples such as the Modoc and the Klamath. 


The environment of central California, in 
which representative tribes such as the Pomo lived, 
was that of a valley and marsh terrain surrounded 
by hills and mountains. Vegetation was variable, 
ranging from grasses to chaparral to forest cover. 
Within this great range of plant resources, the 
Indians concentrated on acorns as a dietary staple, 
for oaks occur widely. As well, roots, fruits, ber- 
ries and nuts were eaten. Mammals, reptiles, birds, 
insects and fish were all plentiful as food resources. 
As there was no agriculture other than local growth 
of tobacco (in the northwestern California area), 
it was necessary to make use of plant and animal 
foods as they became available seasonally. The 
stress in subsistence was on collecting wherein 
persistence and a wide knowledge of plant and 
animal lore gave good returns. Hunting was less 
important than the collection of great numbers of 
relatively passive plant and animal species, the 
local distribution of which conditioned the dietary 
habits in particular areas. In the northeastern part 
of the area, the water lily seed was important. In 
the northwestern area salmon fishing was stressed 
and in the southern reaches of this area, the Yo- 
kuts used the poisonous nuts of the buckeye direct- 
ly as a fish poison, or in a leached condition as the 
source of a kind of flour. 


Material Basis of Life 


Aboriginal clothing was generally scant, except 
in cold weather when skin blankets were used. 
Men wore a skin garment around the hips, or they 
went naked. Women wore a short two-piece apron 
of buckskin or plant material with the shorter of 
the skirts to the front. Moccasins, worn only on 
special occasions, were single-pieced of soft buck- 


skin at ankle height. 


Fig. 3. Northern California ceremonial equipment. 


Housing was quite variable with split-plank 
dwellings in the northwestern area; conical or 
hemispherical houses of bark or branches were 
widespread centrally in California, occasionally 
with excavated floors. 


The only domesticated animal was the dog, 
generally a companion, but also used in hunting 
in northwestern California and as a food among 
the Yokuts in the San Joaquin Valley area. The 
only plant grown was tobacco in the northwest 
where the Karok cultivated it by burning logs and 
brush and planting the seeds among the ashes. 


Travel was on foot, as there were no domestic 
animals suitable for transport. There was, how- 
ever, water travel by means of dugout canoes in 
the northern rivers and lakes. Tule rafts or ‘“‘bal- 
sas’ were important in the central and southern 
areas especially among the Pomo and the Yokuts. 


Basketry, chiefly of the woven type, was very 
highly developed, and to some extent other textiles 
were manufactured in the form of cordage, capes 
and netting. 


Pottery though rarely made, was represented 
by a simple type of finger-molded vessel in the 
Yokuts area of the lower San Joaquin Valley. 


Social Organization 


Social organization throughout most of the area 
centered around the simple biological family of 
man, wife (or wives), and children. Groups or 
bands composed of a few such families constitut- 
ed the only economic and political units through- 
out most of aboriginal California. These loosely 
organized groups ranged over a fixed terrain in 
their food gathering activities. 


In the northwest especially, the kin group was 
the basis of settling disputes. A wealthy man 
might set up property obligations as a means of 
increasing his personal influence, but there was no: 
formal means of enforcing such obligations above 
individual or kinship interrelationships, and there 
was little inclination for action at village or inter- 
village levels. However, a social stratification on 
the basis of wealth was present. 


Property in the form of long, chipped obsidian 
blades, dentalium shells (which formed a sort of 
standard of values for other goods), woodpecker 
scalps and white deerskins were prized accumula- 
tions in ceremonials, and heightened the social 
status of their possessors in the community. (Fig- 
ure 3 shows northern California ceremonial ob- 
jects). 


Fixed village centers at which a few households 
of related peoples convened were known among 
certain central California peoples such as the Pomo, 
Yuki, and Maidu toward the north and among 
the Costanoan and Salinan peoples to the south. 
Leaders exerted some control through popular as- 
sent, but also there were tendencies toward inherit- 
ance of such leadership functions within particular 
lineages. These bands lived generally within a 
particular natural drainage area and stressed their 
local affiliations rather than the wider political 
bonds that might have afforded them a tribal sol- 
idarity. 

Among the Yokuts in the southern part of the 
central California area, a tribal condition was more 
nearly realized. Here, groups were larger, number- 
ing from 150 to 500 members and were designated 
by special names and by speech affiliation rather 
than merely by area occupied. Among the Yokuts 
there was an established principal village for each 
group. 

Social position was but feebly developed out- 
side the northwestern California area where wealth 
was a means of acquiring status. In the rest of 
aboriginal California, the chief received contribu- 
tions from his people because of his position, and 
he distributed such things as situations of need and 
hospitality required. 


Warfare resulted more from revenge than from 
motivations concerned with acquisition of posses- 
sions, territory or social status. Captives were usu- 
ally put to death and head-hunting and scalping 
were practiced. The chief weapons were bows and 
arrows, and clubs. Armor was in use in the north- 
western area and shields were used in the extreme 
south. 


Clanship, the reckoning of relationship through 
one side of the family only, was present but not 
widespread in central California; where such reck- 
oning was present, descent was patrilineal. The 
division of the social group into two parts for 
ceremonial purposes and for regulating marriage 
(exogamy) was present among such peoples as 
Central and Southern Miwok, some northern and 
southern Valley Yokuts groups and Salinans. 
Nearly all of these groups also claimed descent 
from a mythical animal ancestor (totemism). In 
a few Yokuts and Shoshonean groups at the head 
of the San Joaquin Valley, clans, moieties and 
totemic beliefs were lacking altogether. 


Disease cure was similar in most of aboriginal 
California. Illness was believed to be caused by 
objects intruded into the body by magical means; 
removal of such objects brought about recovery of 
the patient. The curing ceremonialist, or shaman, 
might diagnose disease by singing, dancing, smok- 
ing or by going into a trance condition. Cure was 
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effected chiefly by sucking out the disease-causing 
object; other means were manipulation of the 
body, brushing, blowing the breath or tobacco 
smoke on the affected area, or by use of saliva to 
remove the foreign object. In central California 
a spirit helper, met in a trance or in a dream, aided 
in cures. An especially powerful healing spirit was 
that of the grizzly bear. Among the Yuki, Wintun 
and Pomo peoples grizzly bear skins were worn by 
the shamans to gain that animal’s great powers. 
Central California peoples regarded the curing 
ceremonialist as able to cure or kill as he wished. 
If the shaman failed to cure often, he might be 
suspected of sorcery or witchcraft and perhaps 
killed. 


A northwestern variation in curing, as in Yurok 
and Hupa custom, consisted of the shaman (usually 
a woman, in this area) having within herself small, 
moving, disease-causing objects, or “pains” which 
she learned to tolerate and control. In this prac- 
tice, the shaman did not cure by spiritual aid, but 
sent in the ‘pains’ to remove similar objects from 
the patient. 

Religious activities of general practice were 
girl’s puberty initiation, and less widely, the 
mourning ceremony given one year after a death. 
Besides these rather general observances, there was 
a secret performance known as Kuksu ceremony in 
the north and central area which featured spirit 
impersonation and initiation of members. In the 
south there was a boy’s initiation ceremony forti- 
fied by the drinking of jimsonweed narcotic which 
usually produced visions. This “‘toloache’’ cult 
probably originated in late pre-Spanish times in 
southern California and extended northward to 
Yokuts territory. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


The coast of California was explored by sea 
in 1542 by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo and later by 
Sebastian Vizcaino in 1602. Spanish missionization 
began at San Diego in 1769 and extended mainly 
in coastal areas to the Solano Mission at Sonoma 
by 1823. The Mission program was discontinued 
in 1834 after Mexican sovereignty had been estab- 
lished. 

The 1812 Russian trading establishments in 
northern California were withdrawn around 1840 
before the 1846 conquest of California by Ameri- 
cans. Aboriginal populations decreased markedly 
consequent to European occupation of the northern 
area especially, where contacts were at first hap- 
hazard and later hostile, to the great detriment of 
native peoples. 

California Indians carried their culture in a 
mild manner. Their tractableness was much in 
evidence in their contacts with Spaniards, Mexi- 
cans and Anglo-Americans in the missionized area 


wherein they readily accepted Europeanized cul- 
tural values. Imagination, ability, and originality 
were present, though strong motivation to imple- 
ment these capacities was not so apparent in their 
way of life. At the material level basketry was 
superbly done and stone work showed a mastery 
of grinding techniques. The efficient aboriginal 
exploitation of their many food resources afforded 
these peoples a great deal of time to develop pro- 
fusely their religious and esthetic activities. 


THE NORTHWEST COAST 


Environments and Peoples 


The habitat of Northwest Coast peoples con- 
sisted of a mountainous strip about 1500 miles in 
length, along the Pacific Ocean, from southern 
Alaska to northwest California. (See cover map). 
The greater portion of this coast had been glaci- 
ated resulting in ice-scoured stream beds which 
now form estuaries. Though this area is in high 
northern latitudes, the Japanese current approaches 
the coast and contributes a warming effect. Rain- 
fall is heavy, ranging between 60 and 90 inches 
per year. Evaporation is slow, resulting in a humid 
area covered with coniferous forests. Occasionally 
meadows occur spotted with broadleaf trees such 
as oak and alder, and also berry bushes. Nearness 
to the coast favored marine subsistence and canoe 
travel in aboriginal times, while the stands of 
available timber made possible the exploitation of 
wood resources. 

The strongest expression of Northwest Coast 
culture occurred in the northern portion of the 
area among such tribes as the Tlinkit, Tsimshian 
and Haida of southern coastal Alaska and British 
Columbia. To the south lay the less typical 
Kwakiutl, Nutka and Makah. The influence of 
Northwest Coast culture emphasizing wealth as a 
means of acquiring social status can be traced both 
inland and to northwest California. As well, wood 
technology and art motifs show a wide spread of 
Northwest Coast culture to surrounding peoples. 

Physical traits of these people were medium 
stature, at about 5 feet 6 inchs, and rather broad 
heads. Noses were narrow to medium in propor- 
tions, hair was thick; mustaches and beards were 
sometimes worn. Skin and eye color was occasion- 
ally light. 

There were 10 major language families in the 
area indicating considerable language diversity. 


Material Culture 


This area was the center of a highly developed 
aboriginal fishing economy. The ocean afforded 
opportunities for fishing, sea mammal hunting and 
the gathering of shell fish and sea weed. Fresh 
water fishing for salmon and candle fish was also 


important. Fishing gear was elaborated: fishing 
canoes, hook and line, nets, clubs, spears and plat- 
forms were used. Gathering of berries, roots and 
crabapples added important vegetable items to the 
Northwest Coast diet. There was some hunting of 
land mammals, but the securing of bear claws, 
goat wool or deer skins seemed as important as 
use of the flesh for food. Bow and arrow, snares 
and dead falls were the main hunting devices. 


Forest products were used extensively for lum- 
ber and as materials for basketry, bark clothing and 
matting. Agriculture was lacking except for some 
cultivation of tobacco. 


Men's clothing was light in summer. In win- 
ter, squarish cut blankets of woven cedar bark or 
wool and bark were worn, and also cloaks of otter 
and deerskin. The woven basketry rain hat made 
by these peoples was much in need in this area, 
though footgear was seldom used. Women’s cos- 
tume consisted of a cedar bark apron and an ankle 
length cloak which was secured by a girdle. Dec- 
oration consisted of tattooing the body, use of lip- 
plugs, nose-rings, earrings, combs, necklaces and 
bracelets of shell. Ceremonial costumes were elab- 
orate, including exquisitely carved and painted 
masks and headdresses. 


Wood and stone work was of a high order. 
Well-made tools of jadeite were employed in pro- 
cessing wood into large plank houses, dugout can- 
oes and food vessels. Sculptured and painted 
articles such as totem poles, dishes and helmets 
were brilliantly conceived and smoothly finished. 


The Northwest Coast section of the Indian 
Hall includes examples of beautifully executed 
wood, bone and stone implements and excellent 
carvings in the form of wooden masks, food 
boxes and carved shale objects such as house 
models, totem poles and plates. 


Social Organization 


Warfare practices were important and war 
parties traveled considerable distances by canoe. 
Motivations for war were the avenging of injuries 
and insults in which instances all enemy persons 
were subject to hostile action including the taking 
of heads. Also raids were made for the taking of 
slaves; in these killing was minimized. An assort- 
ment of knives, clubs, lances and the bow and 
arrow were used. Wooden helmets and protective 
armor of elk skin or wooden slats were in use. 


Kinship and political institutions were inti- 
mately bound up with clanship. In the northern 
part of the area clan relationship was counted in 
the maternal line as in the Haida and Tlinkit prac- 
tice, whereas in the central area the paternal side 
was emphasized as in the Kwakiutl and Nutka 
tradition. The division of the towns into two or 


Fig. 4. Haida potlatch scene. 


more marriage and ceremonial groups (moieties, 
phratries, etc.) was present and the groups took 
the names of the animal spirits (symbolized by 
- crest figures) which protected the interests of the 
group. Here, the animal spirits were not regarded 
as ancestors. To the south, the Kwakiutl did not 
have these clan guardian spirits. 


The most important person in a clan lineage 
was recognized as the leader. A series of economic 
obligations was built up between the leader and 
his clan relatives, and all in the lineage helped 
amass wealth for the prestige of the group. On 
various occasions such as initiation, marriage, gain- 
ing a title, or house completion, group prestige 
was confirmed by presentation of a “potlatch” (a 
Chinook jargon word ultimately from the Nutka 
patshatl, ‘“‘giving’’). There was much feasting, 
singing and dancing of a ceremonial nature, and 
quantities of slaves, otter skins, blankets and high- 
ly valued copper plaques were presented to mem- 
bers of the groups invited, or they were destroyed 
to demonstrate the lavishness of the host and his 
relatives. All material was counted and subject to 
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return with interest by the guest group at a similar 
potlatch to be given at a future time. The potlatch 
was the major ceremonial activity of these cultures 
and considerable pageantry was centered around 
it. Figure 4 shows a diorama of a party coming to 
a Haida village to participate in a potlatch cere- 
mony. 


Religious views were concerned with reaching 
accord with the spiritual powers in the universe, 
for sanctification of group activities, and for curing 
purposes. A deity known as Raven instructed the 
Tlinkit people in their ways of living. Among the 
Haida and Bella Coola there was a supreme being 
who was said to be the source of supernatural 
power of the many minor spirits. The Haida name 
for this deity meant Power of the Shining Heavens. 


Cure of illness was thought to be brought about 
by supernatural power. Each Haida or Tlinkit 
shaman had masks representing spirit helpers, 
which when worn aided in diagnosing and curing 
disease. Causes of disease were loss of soul or 
magical intrusion of disease-causing objects. Sham- 


ans also predicted future happenings in food quest 
or warfare activities. 


Secret societies held initiations of new members 
in the winter season. The action revolved around 
young men who had been possessed by spirits 
which made them appear insane. It was necessary 
to seize these initiates and to restore them to their 
senses. Potlatch exchange, also, took place during 
the winter ceremonies. There was a great deal of 
rivalry in the performance of sleight of hand and 
awe-inspiring scenes to give the impression of the 
possession of great supernatural powers by the 
performers. 


Northwest Coast Indian culture is of interest 
as one that developed high competence in arts, 
architecture, textiles and ceremonialism although 
the economy was on a relatively simple fishing, 
hunting and gathering basis. Material resources 
were plentiful and easily obtained so that activities 
beyond mere subsistence could be pursued. In the 
last analysis, however, the intense energy of these 
peoples must be recognized as the primary produc- 
tive impulse toward such accomplishments as the 
daring, brilliant and technically superb art forms. 


Asiatic and even Oceanic resemblances were to 
be noted in the Northwest Coast, and of less in- 
fluence were the more highly developed Central 
American Indian cultures, so strongly felt in the 
areas marginal to Mexico. Influences of Northwest 
Coast culture extended considerably beyond the 
culture area to adjoining peoples. These influences 
carried by trade and warfare included Northwest 
Coast art motifs and emphasis on wealth as a 
means of acquiring status. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


Spanish, Russian, English and American sea- 
men visited the Northwest Coast in the order listed 
between the 1540’s and the 1780's. The aborigines 
maintained a strong critical attitude in their rela- 
tions with Europeans for many years. Northwest 
Coast peoples early saw the utility of iron for 
which they traded shrewdly; at times they attempt- 
ed literally to tear vessels apart for possession of 
this metal. For a while after the introduction of 
iron there was a florescence of sculpture, but even- 
tually the aboriginal cultures lost their coherence 
because their way of life was undermined by com- 
peting European practices. In 1867, for example, 
the American regime discouraged the holding of 
potlatches and prevented slavery so that motiva- 
tions of these Indians to maintain ceremonial and 
social position in their culture weakened. Liquor 
and introduced diseases took their toll, but actually 
it was mostly the occupation of the territory and 
the introduction of European political sovereignty 
that undermined these cultures. 
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THE NORTHERN 
ATHABASCANS 


Environment and Peoples 


The peoples of this northerly area call them- 
selves dené (‘people’). The language term, call- 
ed collectively “Northern Athabascan’”’ because of 
basic structural and phonetic similarities of these 
tongues, has allusion to Lake Athabasca and to a 
river by the same name located in what is now 
northern Alberta and Saskatchewan. (“‘Athabas- 
can’ is derived from the Algonkian Cree athap, 
‘in succession” and askaw, ‘‘grass’’ or “‘reeds’’, or 
“grass (or reeds) here and there.”) These peoples 
live in approximately the western half of this cul- 
ture area from Hudson’s Bay westward to the 
Eskimo occupation of coastal Alaska, (See cover 
map.) These Northern Athabascan languages 
are, in turn, related on the outside to those of 
north coastal California such as Mattole and Tol- 
owa, and to those of the Southwest such as Apache 
and Navajo. The verb structure of these languages 
features many internal root changes and the inclu- 
sion of prefixes in order to express very specifically 
the number and character of subject and object. 
Sounds used include gutterals, breath checks and 
rising and falling tones. 


The climate of the northern interior of North 
America from Alaska across to Newfoundland is 
unsuitable for agriculture. Hunting and fishing 
therefore afforded the basis of subsistence in abor- 
iginal times. Especially were the Indians depend- 
ent on the caribou and in addition there were musk 
ox and smaller game and fish. The supply and 
seasonal distribution of game animals was rather 
variable so that subsistence was often quite uncer- 
tain tor the Northern Athabascans. 


In stature these people average about 5 feet 6 
inches and have a slender to medium body build. 
In head form they are in the lower reaches of 
broad-headedness. 


Material Culture 


Caribou, the dietary staple, were hunted by 
stabbing, drowning, snaring or by driving the 
animals into a compound. Fish were taken by 
means of spears and hooks. 


The simplest Dené house consisted of a double 
lean-to with one end of the roof resting on the 
ground. A fire was built in the central uncovered 
area from which the smoke escaped. Other house 
types were in the form of a conical bark spi, 
(Siouan, ¢/, ‘to dwell’ plus p7, “used for’’), and 
the hemispherical, bark-covered dwelling generally 
called wigwam, (from the Abnaki Algonkian 


language wigw, “he dwells’ plus -am, a sufhx). 
Also a rectangular log house with a gabled roof 
was used. 

Clothing was of tailored buckskin ornamented 
with shell and porcupine quill decoration; footgear 
was of the moccasin style made of soft buckskin. 
There was some re-adaptation of the Eskimo arctic 
boot in the northern part of this area. Head bands 
of porcupine quills were very skillfully woven with 
geometric patterns as art motifs. Work in skin, 
sinew and birchbark were probably the outstanding 
handicrafts in this area. Examples of this work are 
included in the Museum exhibit. 


Social Organization 


Northern Athabascan peoples were grouped 
into simple hunting communities, and had little 
unity beyond recognition of their own cultural 
similarity. Except for a few groups, there was no 
elaborate reckoning of descent in a clanship pat- 
tern as among Northwest Coast peoples. The 
only authority exerted was that of a leader of a 
hunting band, and his influence was dependent on 
successful results; if otherwise, the members of the 
band might join another band or die of starvation. 
Proceeds of the hunt were shared by all members 
of the band. 

Women were isolated from the community at 
puberty initiation and during their menstrual per- 
iods because they were considered at these times 
to harbor a powerful spiritual essence especially 
inimical to hunting success. Marriages and divorce 
took place informally with brides either purchased 
or won in combat. Women worked very hard at 
moving camp and bearing burdens. 

Social status was increased by possession of 
property and by giving feasts vaguely similar to 
Northwest Coast potlatches. Trade was carried on 
with Northwest Coast peoples which offered a 
possible avenue for introduction of potlatch ideas. 
The presence of some maternal clanship practice 
was probably also a borrowing from Northwest 
Coast sources. Nearness to the Eskimos and to 
Asiatic peoples suggests a source for such arctic 
practices as use of toboggans, snow-shoes, conical 
dwellings, fitted clothing and shoulder blade divin- 
ation among the Northern Athabascans. 

Religious practices consisted mostly of seeking 
spiritual power to cure disease, and ritual con- 
cerned with funerary practices. The practice of 
scapulimancy, or foretelling future events by study- 
ing the crack pattern on shoulder blades (of large 
animals) exposed to the fire, was in vogue. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


Conflict with North Pacific Coast peoples and 
Eskimos took place, but not on an extensive basis. 
Europeans made rather early contacts here, the 
Russians in the Copper River area in 1781 and the 
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English under Mackenzie in 1789. Hudson’s Bay 
Company engaged early in the fur trade among 
these peoples, which though altering their culture 
in many respects, also reinforced them in their 
occupation as hunters. There was a shift of em- 
phasis toward trapping for furs and exchanging 
them for food stuffs such as flour and pork and 
other trade goods such as rifles, traps and tools. 
The discovery of gold in the area in the 1890's 
brought about further cultural] re-orientation 
toward European ways. 

These groups have been characterized as exten- 
sive borrowers from other cultures. It is fair to 
point out, however, that the area affords an uncer- 
tain living, and there is little time available to 
develop arts, religion and technology over and 
above the needs of making a livelihood which was 
everywhere a priority concern among these peoples. 
There was thus little elaboration of either bor- 
rowed or indigenous cultural aspects. 


THE ESKIMO AREA 


Environment and Racial Aspects 


Eskimo peoples live in the northernmost lands 
of North America. They have no over-all name 
for themselves, though each local group has a 
name ending in the suffix -mut meaning “people 
of thus-and-so place’. The word “Eskimo” is from 
the Chippewa (Algonkian) word ashkimeg or 
“eaters of raw flesh’. 

The natural environment of the Aleut-Eskimo 
area is very inhospitable because of the extremely 
cold climate. Nevertheless, the Eskimo are a very 
resourceful people and have made a most ade- 
quate adjustment to their difficult surroundings. 

Temperatures in the eastern Eskimo area (Cor- 
onation Gulf eastward) drop as low as 60° below 
zero, with the warmest month under 50° Fahren- 
heit. In the winter the landscape remains frozen, 
but during the summer the ground thaws so that 
a treeless tundra vegetation can grow. In the west- 
ern part of Eskimo territory climatic conditions are 
more favorable so that in Alaska there is some 
standing timber and in the Aleutians a rich brush 
and grass cover in the lower altitudes. 

With few exceptions, Eskimo physical type, 
material culture and language are remarkably simi- 
lar from northeasternmost Siberia across to eastern 
Greenland. These similarities of race and culture 
set the Eskimo apart sharply from the adjacent 
Athabascan and Algonkian-speaking Indian peo- 
ples to the south. The Aleuts show some differ- 
ences in bodily type and in language, but are nev- 
ertheless rather closely related to the Eskimos. 

The Eskimo physical type is characterized by a 
very narrow brain case. The widest part of the 
head is at the cheek bones rather than at the sides 


Fig. 5. Western Eskimo settlement. 


of the brain case, resulting in the condition called 
“disharmonic face’. The nose is narrow and the 
jaws are strongly developed with very pronounced 
attachments for chewing muscles. Stature is con- 
siderably below medium at about 5 feet 2 inches. 


The Eskimos are quite uniform in language, 
speaking slightly differing variants of Eskimoan, 
or what have also been called ‘““Americanoid” to 
include the speech of Siberian Eskimo peoples. 
Eskimoan languages make extensive use of sufhxes 
and infixes to alter meanings and give the impres- 
sion of forming word-sentences, a linguistic pro- 
cess called “‘polysynthesis”. Although tense is not 
sharply indicated, it is possible to indicate begin- 
ning, continuation, change and duration of action. 
Vocabulary, though meager, is very specific and 
elaborate for the things the Eskimo need to ex- 
press. 


The Eskimos live chiefly by hunting and fish- 
ing. Sea mammals, caribou, fish and birds consti- 
tute the main food resources; of these, sea mammal 
hunting is the major subsistence activity for nearly 
all Eskimo groups. Eskimos sometimes eat the shell- 
fish stomach contents of walruses, or similarly, 
the undigested vegetal material from the caribou 
they kill during the summer months. Local food 
supply had much influence over Eskimo specializa- 
tion in hunting. Caribou, hunted by many meth- 
ods, were desired for meat and the skins so suita- 
ble for winter clothing. One group, the Caribou 
Eskimos, lived only by caribou hunting. Most of 
the other Eskimo groups hunted inland in the sum- 
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mer and near the seashore in the winter. When 
whaling was followed, the wmak, or woman's boat 
was important. The kayak, or man’s boat, was used 
in bird and sea-mammal hunting. Sleds were used 
where open ice-fields were present. 


Material Culture 


Weapons, tools, clothing and transportation 
devices were both effectively and beautifully made 
from a minimum of materials derived from the 
hides, bones and teeth of animals killed. Stone 
was used to a lesser extent. Wood was available 
in the western timbered areas; in other areas, drift 
wood supplied the needs. 

In the west, houses were of wood and earth 
with skin tents in use during the summer caribou 
hunting season. In the east, the snow house was 
the usual winter dwelling. Occasionally the eastern 
Eskimos lined the snow house with skin, the sum- 
mer tent covering often being used for this pur- 
pose. 

Some of the more cleverly constructed Eskimo 
devices were bowdrills, compound bows, toggle 
harpoons, mechanical traps for smaller animals, 
snow-goggles, seal oil lamps and fitted fur clothing 
and boots. The two last-mentioned items were so 
well made that other peoples going into the Arctic 
employed these products directly or borrowed the 
Eskimo patterns. 

Figure 5 shows a diorama of the western Alas- 
kan Eskimo. Opposite the diorama in the exhibit 
hall are exhibited hunting implements and a large 


two-man kayak. Following the diorama are several 
cases of Eskimo implements, clothing and masks 
illustrating the richness of Eskimo imagination and 
skill in both the practical and esthetic sense, for 
these devices, though primarily utilitarian, show 
great beauty of form and texture. The Eskimo 
are perhaps more to be admired for their ability to 
create objects of such high quality from their re- 
stricted supply of material than for the truly fine 
results they actually achieved. 


The Eskimo had much ability for finding their 
way through a difficult and often confusing terrain 
wherein ice and snow fields changed appearance 
with the seasons. They made very adequate maps 
for one another's reference. 


Eskimo art was very accomplished, especially 
sculpture in bone, ivory and stone. Implements 
and ceremonial objects were well adapted to their 
purposes as well as beautifully executed. Wooden 
masks of considerable elaboration were made in 
the western part of the Eskimo area. 


Non-material Culture 


The Eskimos banded together as small hunting 
groups of a few families. There was no idea of 
clanship, though a sort of collective aid and lia- 
bility was recognized among the members of each 
group. Other than this, there was little or no 
political coherence, and leaders held their follow- 
ers by virtue of their greater hunting skill. Other 
factors were personal persuasiveness and the urgent 
necessity for cooperation in the severe environ- 
ment. Infanticide and the abandonment of the 
very old were practiced to reduce the number of 
persons to be fed from the meager food supplies. 


In the winter villages there was considerable 
social dancing and pageantry, including masked 
performances in the west. There were complex 
musical presentations with singing, drumming and 
dancing at different rhythms concurrently. At 
these gatherings wife-trading was formerly cus- 
tomary. 


There were many spiritual powers in the Eski- 
mo universe; a few of these were helpful to the 
Eskimo but many were not. Religious belief 
stressed pleasing powerful divinities by not break- 
ing any of their commands (tabu). If sickness 
came, it was taken as a sign that the gods were 
offended by someone’s misdeeds. It was then nec- 
essaty for any offending persons to confess so that 
the shaman could act as an intermediary between 
the people and the god concerned in order to re- 
establish proper peeienans: An example of tabu 
violation was the eating of sea-mammal and land- 
mammal meat at the same time which angered a 
goddess named Sedna who lived under the sea. 
Sedna controlled the supply of sea-mammals and 
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would withhold them until a shaman in a visit 
assured her that confession had been made. 


Besides violation of divine command as a cause 
of sickness, there were also witchcraft, the ill-will 
of various spirits and soul loss. Witchcraft and 
spirit ill-will were diagnosed and cured by invok- 
ing the aid of powerful spirits or by intoning 
spells. In the case of soul loss, recovery of the lost 
soul by a shaman constituted the cure. 

Another religious manifestation was ‘‘posses- 
sion” wherein the personality of the shaman was 
taken over by the god in order to communicate 
with the people. Shamans sometimes went into 
trances during which times they traveled in spirit 
to other worlds (above and below this one) where 
a great number of spiritual beings lived. The 
spirits of the dead also went to these afterworlds, 
but there was no idea of reward or punishment 
connected with them. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


There is still contact of Eskimo groups across 
Bering Straits. Prior to their spread eastward into 
North America, the Eskimo probably showed much 
more similarity to such Siberian peoples as the 
Kamchadal, Koryak and Maritime Chukchi. 

Eastern Eskimo peoples were probably the first 
American aborigines to be contacted by Europeans, 
perhaps in Greenland or in the Laborador penin- 
sula area. By 1000 A.D. Scandinavian voyagers 
had met an Eskimo people they called skraeling or 
skraellinger and who were described as using skin 
canoes and the bow and arrow. The Eskimo in 
turn called the Scandinavians kablunait, (‘‘white 
people’). Ultimately relations became hostile and 
the northernmost Scandinavian settlements in 
Greenland were abandoned around 1341. In the 
late 1400's, before Columbus sailed to the Antilles, 
there was a Catholic bishopric in Greenland. 

Russians approached the Eskimo area and the 
Aleutians from the west and contacted the Aleut 
and perhaps the Tlinkit of coastal southern Alaska 
between 1728 and 1741. English contacts were 
made with the Eskimo by Samuel Hearne in the 
1770's in search of copper deposits. American 
purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867 brought 
Alaskan Eskimo peoples under United States sov- 
ereignty and put them in the role of a remote cul- 
tural minority. 

Commercial, missionary and political contacts 
in more recent times have done much to alter Eski- 
mo ways of life. European style tools and clothing 
have been adopted by the Eskimos who exchange 
hunting produce, clothing and small handicrafts 
for these trade goods. Trade hunting has made 
serious inroads into the older pattern of subsistence 
hunting, for firearms encourage over-exploitation 
of game resources in the ease with which animals 


can be killed. Also it is necessary to repay the 
trader for goods received (from the animal. re- 
sources or with handicraft products) so that the 
Eskimos are increasingly drawn into dependence 
on an outside marketing arrangement of which 
they know very little. Domesticated reindeer were 
introduced recently to counterbalance these effects. 


PLAINS INDIAN CULTURE 


Peoples and Environment 


The Plains Indian exhibits lie in a room to the 
north side of the Eskimo section. 

The warlike Plains Indian peoples lay athwart 
the route of American expansion in the middle 
years of the last century and made a lasting im- 
pression on Amercian popular thinking about In- 
dians because of their active and colorful way of 
life. 

The area in which Plains tribes lived was that 
of grassy plains between the Rocky Mountains on 
the west and the Mississippi River on the east. 
(See cover map). There was some tree growth in 
the area, but it was confined to stream courses. In- 
dian groups in the area were dependent on the 
bison (‘buffalo’) for subsistence, although they 


Fig. 6. Bison hunting on horseback. 
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also hunted elk, deer, antelope, bear and porcu- 
pine. Agriculture was not practiced in the interior 
of this area, but along the eastern margin, villages 
of corn agriculturists flourished. The only domes- 
ticated plant of wide distribution was tobacco al- 
though roots, berries, fruit and wild rice were 
gathered. 

Physically the Plains peoples were quite tall, 
their average stature being 5 feet 8 inches. Body 
build was medium to heavy. Length to breadth 
proportions of the head placed them in the medi- 
um or “mesocephalic’’ group. Skin color was 
rather dark ranging from light to dark brown 
shades. Faces were often rugged with pronounced 
high-bridged noses. 

There was considerable language diversity in 
the Plains area with six major language families in 
the central area among which Algonkian (Black- 
foot, Cheyenne, Arapaho) and Siouan (Crow, Da- 
kota, Omaha) were the most widely distributed. 
There was considerable tribal movement in aborig- 
inal times so that communication difficulties were 
met partly by use of a widely understood gesture 
(‘sign’) language. 

The familiar manifestations of Plains culture 
— mobile hunting of bison on horseback (See 
miniature model, Figure 6) and extensive military 
activity were probably 
quite recent historically, as 
these peoples acquired 
their first horses by way of 
Spanish settlements in 
Mexico arcund the middle 
1500’s at the earliest. Pre- 
viously, the only domestic 
animal was the dog which 
was used partially as a 
draft animal hitched to a 
small A-frame or “‘travois” 
used to haul camp gear. 


Material Culture 


Nearly all Plains con- 
struction material was de- 
rived from the bison, i.e., 
skins for tents, hide con- 
tainers and rawhide for a 
great number of minor 
uses. A hemispherical buf- 
falo hide boat (“bull 
boat’) was used to cross 
streams. Clothing of the 
fitted variety was made of 
elk and deerskin, origi- 
nally ornamented with col- 
ored porcupine quill em- 
broidery. Wood and stone 
were used, but sparingly. 


Beste 


Dwellings were conically shaped bison skin 
tents (f/p/) stretched on a framework of long 
poles. It was the task of the women to prepare 
hides and to set up and take down the tents. Tent 
poles were dragged on a horse-drawn travois. 
Camp was laid out in a definite plan with the 
council tipi in the center and the tipi clusters of 
the sub-groups in a semicircle which opened to the 
east. 

Meat was roasted in the open fire or cooked by 
stone-boiling in a bison paunch or in a rawhide 
bag. For preservation, pemmican was made by 
drying and pounding meat then adding fat and 
choke cherries; this preparation was stored and 
transported in rectangular rawhide pouches called 
“parfleches”. Basketry was rarely made, for there 
was always rawhide available for containers. 


Stone work was rather limited. Lance and 
arrowheads were chipped in earlier times and club 
heads and hammers were ground from harder 
siliceous rocks. Pipes were made of a reddish clay- 
stone known as catlinite, or from soapstone (stea- 
tite) and most often had wooden stems. 


Plains decorative art was mainly geometrical in 
design and limited to painted or quill decoration 
of tent surfaces or of personal dress and acces- 
sories. This sort of art work was done by the 
women. In later trade relationships the Plains 
Indians obtained beads which tended to replace 
the older dyed porcupine quill embroidery. A 
more realistic style of art was used by the men in 
recording their war deeds. 

The Plains Indian section of the Los Angeles 
County Museum exhibits consists of costume dis- 
plays, small scale and life-sized figures and exhib- 
its of arts and crafts of these peoples. 


Non-material Culture 


There were both maternal and paternal kin 
groups among Plains peoples and marriage regula- 
tion (‘exogamy’) was most often associated with 
such kinship systems. The Mandan, Hidatsa and 
Crow were maternally oriented while the Iowas, 
Kansas and Osages reckoned descent patrilineally. 
Some peoples such as the Arapaho, Comanches and 
Teton Sioux had the clanship pattern but lacked 
the marriage regulation features. Subject to exog- 
amy rules, if any, men married as many women as 
they wished, (actually in practice, as many as could 
be supported, so that few men had more than three 
wives). Preference was for marrying sisters (‘‘sor- 
oral polygyny’). The first wife was regarded as 
the principal one to whom the others were subord- 
inate. Women did much of the camp drudgery 
while men concentrated on the more dangerous 
tasks of hunting and warfare. Although subord- 
inate, women were acknowledged for their import- 
ance in keeping the mechanics of camp life in 


order. In some cases they were accorded social and 
ceremonial distinctions and a series of women’s 
organizations similar to Plains men’s military soci- 
eties were present among the Blackfoot, Gros 
Ventre, Arapaho, Hidatsa and Mandan. Romanti- 
cized love attitudes were present and elopement 
was common, another indication of the valued role 
of women in Plains culture. 


Political organization was of the most loosely 
integrated sort with an indefinite number of lead- 
ers. There was a tendency toward popular choice 
of a representative with power to speak for his 
group at inter-tribal meetings. In other cases, such 
as that of the Dakota, a council of self-electing 
elder men decided on important matters. The 
Dakota councils appointed several men as a police 
group to enforce their regulations. Temporary al- 
liances among tribal groups marked the extent of 
cooperation, although some intense inter-tribal en- 
mities developed such as that of Crow against 
Sioux or Shoshoni versus Piegan. 


Military and ceremonial fraternities were pres- 
ent in most Plains communities and the members 
were available to direct war or hunting projects. 
Additionally, a person advanced in these societies 
as he became older, or purchased such status. 


The creation of the world was accounted for 
by a flood myth wherein a diving creature brought 
up a bit of earth to the surface. There was also a 
mythical being (“culture hero”) who created or 
changed the natural order of the world, instructed 
the people in their living practices, corrected evils 
and who occasionally stepped out of character and 
played tricks on other supernaturals or on man- 
kind. A religious view of wide distribution in the 
world at large and in the Plains area is that of an 
impersonal supernatural power pervading the uni- 
verse called variously wakan by the Dakota 
(Sioux), wakonda by the Omaha, manito by the 
Algonkian-speaking peoples and ftirawa by the 
Pawnee. A person who accomplished unusual 
things was believed to be under the influence of 
this power. There were, in addition, a great num- 
ber of spirits associated with specific aspects of 
nature such as the earth, the sun, the moon and the 
wind, but there seemed to be no clear-cut person- 
alized gods in Plains belief. 


Spirit helpers were acquired by most Plains 
men through visions. In this sense, religion was 
individualized and in accord with other individu- 
alistic and democratic tendencies in this area. 
Ceremonialists guided young people in seeking 
visions of spirits that would aid them throughout 
their lives. Usually the vision-seeker fasted, pray- 
ed and isolated himself until he had the desired 
experience. Various amulets and charms symbol- 
ized the dream spirits; sometimes these objects 
were worn, or perhaps carried in a medicine bun- 


dle with an associated spell or song to conter pow- 
er upon the possessor. An example was the medi- 
cine pipe bundle of the Blackfoot wherein the stem 
of the pipe was most sacred. (This pipe was not 
necessarily for smoking). 

Various ceremonies were performed to increase 
the number of game animals, or in the case of 
agricultural groups, to insure good crops of corn 
and tobacco. 

A Plains Indian dance, formerly widely prac- 
ticed, was the Sun Dance. The ceremony was off- 
ered by a person in thanks for urgently desired 
supernatural aid received, or in other instances to 
assure obtaining revenge. The name of the dance 
derived from a ritual gazing at the sun and a re- 
quest for aid directed to that body. As a part of 
the ritual a circular lodge was erected. A tree 
felled for the central pole of this lodge was treated 
as an enemy when it fell. Members of the mens’ 
and womens’ societies danced around the pole and 
some of the performers suspended themselves to it 
from cords inserted through slits in the skin of the 
breast and the back until the cords ripped out. 
Fasting and purification rites were required of the 
more important performers. 

The cult of Peyote (Aztec peyorl, ‘caterpillar’, 
from the hairy character of the dried button-like 
fruit of the little cactus Lophophora eaten in these 
rites) became widespread around the end of the 
last century and spread from northern Mexico to 
Southwestern and Plains Indian peoples such as 
the Pueblos, Arapaho, Shoshoni, Kiowa and Co- 
manche. Eastward, the cult extends to the Great 
Lakes area. The rites are in behalf of the sick and 
men only participate in the drumming, chanting 
and eating of the bitter-tasting buttons. Peyote 
causes hallucinations, often brightly colored, and 
gives the effect of supernatural power. The prac- 
tice is not habit-forming, nor does it lead to irre- 
sponsible actions on the part of the users. 


The 1890 Ghost Dance which started as a 
Paiute Indian messianic cult, spread to the Plains 
area. Through dancing and trance states the In- 
dian dead and the buffalo were to be revived and 
White people would be pushed aside. Magical 
cloth shirts worn were believed to protect the 
dancers from all harm. In 1890 there was an out- 
burst of fighting as a result of this ceremony in 
which about 130 Sioux, including Sitting Bull 
were killed, and about one-quarter as many Ameri- 
can soldiers. After this defeat of the Indians, 
armed resistance and aggressive ghost dancing 
were abandoned. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


Plains Indians were contacted in the late 18th 
century by occasional European traders. Lewis and 
Clark, American explorers, traversed the northern 
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Plains in the early 1800's. The artists Bodmer and 
Catlin painted Plains Indian people and scenes in 
the 1830’s. The fur trade led many individual 
Americans into the area between the 1820's and 
the 1840’s. The major movement of Americans 
was in response to the gold discoveries in Califor- 
nia in 1849 and it was at this time that bitter con- 
flicts with the Indians began. 


The practical extinction of the bison by restric- 
tion of their range and by commercial hunting 
undermined the Plains Indian way of life. In 
addition, direct hostilities between Indians and 
Americans ultimately exhausted the aborigines. A 
series of engagements with the U.S. military 
forces between 1870 and 1890 resulted in the 
defeat of the Indians and in confining them to 
reservations. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


In the Museum exhibition, the Southwest cul- 
ture area occupies the entire back portion of the 
hall, “Indians of Western North America.” In- 
cluded are Hohokam archeology, Pima and Papago, 
Apache-Navajo, Pueblo and Southern California 
cultures. 

The Southwest culture area (see cover map) 
affords many different opportunities for food, 
sheltez and raw materials. At the same time, how- 
ever, the area imposes certain limitations, chiefly 
those of aridity. 


There were two major culture emphases in the 
Southwest, that of the upland Pueblos and that of 
the desert-dwelling peoples such as Pima and 
Papago. Both subdivisions are agricultural, sharing 
corn, beans, squash and cotton as crops although 
they differ in that irrigation was used aboriginally 
in the desert areas and not in the upland regions. 
Basketry, pottery and weaving were carried on in 
both divisions, but with slightly differing tech- 
niques. 

There are peoples within the upland area (the 
Southern Athabascan Apache-Navajo) who are cul- 
turally distinct from the Pueblos. Originally they 
were probably hunting and gathering peoples with 
a faint Eastern Woodland suggestion (pottery and 
dress), who in pre-Spanish times were moving into 
the Southwest and adopting Pueblo agriculture and 
aspects of ceremonialism. After 1540 the Southern 
Athabascans incorporated a European stock-raising 
tradition into their way of life and emphasized it 
over agricultural practices. 


The Southern California peoples were hunters 
and gatherers like other aboriginal Californians, 
but, in addition, shared some religious and cere- 
monial practices with Puebloan peoples. At mater- 
ial culture levels the painted and plainware pottery 
from the desert Southwest was being brought to 


Fig. 7. Hohokam irrigation canal building. 


southeastern California in late pre-Spanish times, 
so that influences from both major Southwestern 
centers affected southern California peoples. 

The similarities among the peoples of the 
Southwest are sometimes of a material order — at 
other times they are non-material; they reflect both 
regional adaptations of agriculture to an arid en- 
vironment and again culture contact and borrowing 
of agriculture. In the case of the Southern Atha- 
bascans, ceremonial aspects also were borrowed 
and later modified. The southern California peo- 
ples incorporated ceremonial aspects, but did not 
adopt the agricultural activity. 


HOHOKAM CULTURE 


The Hohokam (Pima, “those who have van- 
ished’’) is represented archeologically at sites in 
south-central Arizona. The culture seems to have 
reached a high point between 1200 and 1400 
A.D., just prior to Spanish times. It is likely that 
the Hohokam culture was ancestral to the more 
meager Pima and Papago culture noted by the 
Spanish missionary, Father Eusebio Kino, in 1687. 
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Remains of extensive irrigation projects a- 
mounting to about 150 miles of canal have been 
traced by archeologists. The canals, which diverted 
water from the Salt River to adjoining land, meas- 
ure at maximum, 30 feet wide by 10 feet deep by 
14 miles long. This work, done without even the 
aid of draft animals, points to a high degree of 
intelligence, industry and organization among the 
Hohckam peoples. (See figure 7, painting of a 
Hohokam cana! building scene by Museum Pre- 
parator, C. N. Peters). 


Large, sunken ball courts with an oval outline 
were in use; even the crude rubber balls probably 
used in such courts have been found, suggestive of 
the Maya and Aztec game ¢lachtli. 


Hohokam house outlines show post-hole pat- 
terns in rectangular shapes and indicate a wooden 
substructure perhaps covered with brush and clay 
on the surface. 

Hohokam handicrafts were of a high order. 
Coiled pottery was fired in the open to buff and 
brownish shades and usually painted with maroon 
designs. Sculpturing was done in clay, stone, bone 


and shell. Mosaic mirrors were made by attaching 
the lustrous surfaces of sliced iron pyrites (“‘fool’s 
gold”) to stone discs. Cast copper bells were in 
use. There are many suggestions of Mexican in- 
fluence in Hohokam handicrafts. 


Cremation was the method for disposal of the 
dead with burial of the remaining bones in shal- 
low depressions in the limey sub-soil. 


An extensive collection of Hohokam archeo- 
logical material from the Sedentary Period (900 - 
1100 A.D.) is on exhibit at the Museum with 
especially noteworthy pottery and carved shell and 
bone objects. 


PIMA AND PAPAGO CULTURE 


Environment and Peoples 


The Pima and Papago peoples are very similar 
physically and culturally. They live in the desert 
terrain of southern Arizona previously occupied by 
the Hohokam peoples. The Pima live near the 
Gila and the Salt Rivers and have the advantage of 


the water and the continual renewal of the soil by 
flooding in which they grow corn, beans, squash 
and wheat crops. The Papago, though agricultural, 
live eway from the river courses and must depend 
more on hunting and gathering than do the Pimas. 


The Pimas were described early as of dark 
skin and heavy build. The Papago are likewise a 
rather tall and heavily built people who average 
157 pounds in weight and 5 feet 7 inches in stat- 
ure. Papagos are narrower headed than most other 
Southwestern aborigines. Papago noses and faces 
are comparatively long. Skin color is dark and 
hair has a slight wave. There is some protrusion of 
the upper tooth row which in conjunction with a 
smal! chin area gives the Papago face a convex 


profile. 


The Pima and Papago peoples speak a variant 
of Uto-Aztecan speech called Piman which allies 
them linguistically with southern California and 
Pueblo (Hopi) Shoshonean-speaking groups, as 
well as with the Aztecs and other Mexican lan- 
guage entities to the south. 


The Pima raise crops by irrigation methods 
near the Salt and Gila Rivers. Irrigation was 
noted by early Spanish explorers and represents an 
accomplishment of the preceding Hohokam culture 
in this extremely arid area. Also, the Pima hunted 
deer and antelope and gathered wild plant foods. 
The Papago, though agricultural, depended more 
on wild animal and plant foods, and especially on 
the fruit of the giant cactus which was harvested 
in midsummer. 
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Material Culture 


Pima and Papago housing was of wooden sub- 
structure, oval in ground plan and measuring about 
18 feet in diameter, with walls of branches plaster- 
ed with mud on the outside. A more recent house 
type was rectangular with a thatched roof. Nowa- 
days adobe bricks are used in the house substruc- 
ture. In the summer, cooking was done under an 
open shade. A larger meeting house that accom- 
modated 80 people was formerly in use among the 
Pima. The women stayed in a small structure 
away from the dwellings during their menstrual 
period as they were believed to contain a harmful 
spiritual essence at this time. 


In aboriginal times clothing was scant. Cotton 
breech cloths were worn by the men and a cotton 
blanket from the waist to the knees by the women. 
In colder weather shirts of cotton, deerskin or 
rabbitskin were used. A few men practiced the art 
of weaving cotton on a loom placed horizontally 
and near to the ground. Women did not weave 
although they often helped spin the yarn. Hide 
sandals, a Mexican Indian usage, were worn in 
this area and served to protect the feet from cactus 
spines. Hair was worn long by both sexes. 


Basketry and pottery were women’s handicrafts. 
The Papago emphasized basketry, as they ranged 
wider in their food gathering, and pottery would 
have been too fragile for this activity. Both Pima 
and Papago made a coiled type of basketry with 
willow and devil’s claw stitching on a foundation 
of splints. Beautiful circular scroll designs in black 
(devil’s claw) against a light buff (willow) back- 
ground were characteristic. More recently, yucca 
leaves have been used for the stitching giving the 
basketry a coarser appearance. Women crochet an 
elaborate net for carrying loads (aha); they are 
so proud of the &aha that it is something of a 
personal decoration. Pottery vessels of buff color 
are made by building up coils of moist clay spirally 
and then smoothing the walls with a wooden 
spatula on the outside pressed against a smooth 
stone held against the inner wall of the pot. 


In earlier times the only domesticated animal 
was the dog, although by contrast, a large number 
of domesticated plants were used by the Pima. In 
post-European times horses, cattle, donkeys, sheep, 
goats and chickens were kept. Formerly, when a 
person died, his domestic animals were killed and 
eaten. 


Non-material Culture 


The extended patrilineal family, (parents, 
children and the families of married sons) was the 
social unit of Pima culture. In each village there 
were five subdivisions arranged in two moieties 
known respectively as ‘Red Ants People” (akol, 


apap and apuki) and “White Ants People” (maam 
and vaaf). The moieties were not for regulating 
marriege, but for ceremonial and gaming purposes. 
Each family lived in a few adjacent houses, several 
of which house-clusters constituted a village led by 
a chief and a council. A tribal chief was elected by 
the village chiefs and there was some tendency to 
select the son of a former chief. A head chief had 
strong personal influence rather than clearly de- 
fined powers. 


There was some enmity between the Pimas and 
the Yumas, but especially were Pima-Apache rela- 
tionships hostile. A Pima war party could be 
organized by a person able to hold a following, 
but it lasted only for the duration of the fighting. 
Pima individual ritual practices after a killing con- 
sisted of a 16 day period of fasts and observances 
to render harmless the spirit of the dead enemy. 
Although sometimes warlike toward other Indians, 
Pima attitudes toward Spanish and American peo- 
ples were consistently friendly. 


Pima Supernaturalism 


The Pima believe in a number of spiritual be- 
ings. The sun was considered all-powerful and 
was addressed with prayers and smoke offerings. 
Darkness was also a power. Coyote, the son of 
the sun and the moon, was a sort of culture hero 
who taught mankind their ways of life, but also 
played tricks upon them. Other deities were 
thunder, lightning, wind and rain. Two important 
deities were Earth Magician (ts#wut makar), and 
Elder Brother (s#vu), the latter a culture hero, 
who shared in shaping the world and establishing 
the Pima and Papago in it. These two were aided 
by Coyote who had always existed in the world. 
The deities were not satisfied with the first peoples 
— the Pima say those first peoples were the build- 
ers of the large southern Arizona walled structure 
known as Casa Grande — so they sent a flood. 
Finally Elder Brother led the Pima and Papago 
from the underworld to their present home. 


A great many shrines served as repositories for 
offerings of beads, stones and for the medicine 
baskets of deceased curing ceremonialists. 


There are two types of ceremonialist among 
the Papago: one group is known as makai, weather 
and crop specialists; the other is called s/atcokam, 
who cure the sick. Both men and women may act 
in these capacities, though but few women become 
makai. These religious officials actually have more 
influence than the political leaders. 


There is a harvest ceremony among the Papago 
which includes masked figures. The rites are to 
assure a good yield of cactus fruit. A clown group 
performed at this ceremony in mimicry of the 
ritual, but the members are also powerful in their 
own right. The ceremonial organization among 
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the Pima and Papago are relatively simple com- 
pared to that of the Pueblo peoples who lived to 
the north in Arizona and New Mexico. 


There are a great many animals and birds 
which caused sickness according to Pima and 
Papago belief. Sometimes these disease causing 
agents are considered to be superhuman, but oc- 
casionally the curing ceremonialist himself is sus- 
pected of projecting disease-causing objects into 
his victims. Rival curing ceremonialists are often 
blamed for failures to cure; payment is expected by 
the ceremonialist regardless of the outcome of the 
cure. 

Diagnosis of disease is by singing and by puff- 
ing cigarette smoke over the patient’s body to 
ascertain the cause of the illness. Once the cause 
is determined, ashes are applied to the affected 
area and the ceremonialist sucks out the offending 
object, perhaps a spine from a horned toad or a 
plant stem. 


There is some tendency to inherit curing status 
from father to son, but also dreams, recovery from 
a disease or simply training qualify one to cure. 


Another type of curing practitioner known as 
haiitcottam uses plant remedies to cure and often 
successfully, but the work of these persons is not 
highly valued. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


The Pima and Papago were friendly to Euro- 
pean peoples and made some attempts to adapt 
their material culture to the ways of the white 
man. However, their non-material culture, espe- 
cially their religion, has been kept from white 
observation. White contact has brought about loss 
of a great deal of their aboriginal culture although 
Pima and Papago peoples now have rather large 
reservations. Deep wells have made living in the 
drier areas a little easier so that the Papagos have 
been able to develop a livestock economy. The 
Pima have remained farmers in their previous 
tradition. Aboriginally, both cultures made ade- 
quate adjustments to a very difficult arid environ- 
ment. 


In the exhibit “Indians of Western North 
America’ there is a diorama showing a Pima set- 
tlement and next to it a case of Pima and Papago 
handicrafts. 


APACHE AND NAVAJO 
CULTURES 


The next section in the Indian Hall is that of 
the Apache and the linguistically related Navajo 
people, both of whom comprise the Southern 
Athabascan-speaking peoples. 


APACHE 


Environment and Peoples 


The Apaches live within the area of the Pueblo 
peoples in Northern Arizona and New Mexico and 
they encircle the Pueblos on the east and south. 
Apache groups have ranged as far south as the 
northern Mexican states of Sonora and Chihuahua 
where they fought with Pima, Papago and Tara- 
huma: peoples. One group, the Kiowa Apache, 
lived a Plains life with Kiowa although they re- 
tained their Athabascan language. The major re- 
maining groups in the Southwest from an east to 
a southwesterly direction are: Jicarillas in east 
central New Mexico, Olleros west of the Rio 
Grande in northern New Mexico, and the Chiri- 
cahuas in southern New Mexico and Arizona. 


The Apaches, who call themselves n’de (“‘peo- 
ple)”, were hunters primarily, but also gathered 
wild plants such as pifion seeds and yucca fruit. 
In some instances they practiced a simplified agri- 
culture, merely planting a crop which was left to 
grow unattended until harvest time. The wide 
range of Apache territory from Plains through the 
Southwest made for considerable variation in their 
subsistence activities. 


In bodily type the Apaches are tall, the males 
averaging 5 feet 8 inches. Apaches are very broad- 
headed, actually more so than any other people in 
the Scuthwest. Faces are broad and noses relative- 
ly narrow. Body build is slender to medium and 
skin color ranges from light to darker shades of 
brown. 


Material Culture 


Housing, though variable in aboriginal times, 
was of light construction so that it could be moved 
readily; or if abandoned, would not represent too 
great a loss in time and material for a structure 
used only part of the year. In the east the Jicarillas 
and the Kiowa Apache used the skin tipi. In the 
west there was a tendency to build hemispherical 
or conically shaped brush-covered dwellings. The 
White Mountain Apache of east central Arizona 
built brush structures resembling the gabled roof 
portion of a house, similar in form to the double 
lean-to of the Northern Athabascans, but closed in 
at the crest. 


Deerskin garments resembling Plains tailored 
clothing were worn, especially by eastern Apache 
groups. Yellowish moccasins with high tops re- 
sembling leggings were worn. A turned-up toe, 
possibly Spanish-Moorish in origin, was wide- 
spread in Apache footgear. In the lower, warmer 
areas, costume was lighter with leggings, a breech 
cloth and a banda (Spanish for ribbon-like band) 


to secure the hair. In later times woven and 
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tailored garments of European style replaced the 
aboriginal costume except on ceremonial occasions. 


Plainware pottery was made in earlier times by 
most Apaches. The Jicarillas especially constructed 
excellent dark cooking pots with a pifion gum 
coating, and modeling near the rim. 


Basketry was of both coiled and woven types 
with colored geometrical or naturalistic designs, or 
with buckskin ornamentation. Water jugs were 
often coated with pifion pitch to make them 
waterproof. 


Social Organization 


Among the eastern Apaches there were no 
clans nor marriage regulatory schemes. By con- 
trast, the western Apache had about 30 exogamic 
clan groups with marriage arrangement function. 
Many Apache groups regarded hunting success a 
prerequisite to marriage. There was a very strong 
avoidance of social contact between a husband and 
his mother-in-law, her sisters or her mother. It was 
believed that blindness would result in the event 
of such contact. The paternal uncle and his 
nephew had important mutual obligations of aid 
and trust. 


Government was quite informal, with authority 
exercised only within the limits of the hunting 
band. There was some tendency for the son of a 
chief to take his father’s position if he was a 
capable person. Among the Jicarillas one of two 
band chiefs was recognized as a tribal leader. 
Duties of the chief were to notify the peoples of 
policy and to report important events. 


Apache games, which had gambling, amuse- 
ment and religious motivations, consisted of a hoop 
and pole game and a hidden ball guessing game. 


Although the sun, moon, thunder and the 
winds were considered supernaturals, the Apache 
religious emphasis was on initiation of girls into 
adult status. Girls were secluded at this time and 
subject to prohibitions about scratching themselves 
with their fingernails or letting water touch their 
lips in drinking. There was much praying, dancing 
and foot racing at the Apache girls’ initiation, and 
impersonated Apache gods (gan) and a clown 
figure were important participants. One function 
of the rites was to indicate to possible suitors that 
the girl was ready for marriage. 


The Jicarilla Apaches presented a ceremony 
similar to one known at Taos Pueblo which includ- 
ed use of a sand painting, a pole with corn ears at 
the top and foot racing. 


The Southern Athabascan peoples, including 
the Apache, have strong linguistic ties with the 
Northern and Pacific Coast Athabascans. It seems 
likely that both Apache and Navajo were originally 
from the north, arriving rather recently in the 


Southwest where they became bitter enemies of the 
older agricultural Pueblos, Pima and Papago, and 
Tarahumares, although at the same time they bor- 
rowed technical and social patterns from these 
more sedentary peoples. Apaches fought both 
Spanish-Mexican and Anglo-American peoples and 
were ultimately defeated by the latter after a very 
troublesome series of campaigns. Occasionally 
Apache and Navajo peoples cooperated in warfare 
against their common enemies. The Apaches were 
straightforward, purposeful and intelligent in the 
defense of their way of life. They were so intense 
and hard-bitten in earlier times that they were both 
feared and ridiculed by their more diplomatic, but 
less forthright kinsmen, the Navajos. 

At present the Apaches are on a series of reser- 
vations in Arizona and New Mexico where they 
are doing very well at cattle raising which offers a 
congenial outlet for their intense manner of doing 


things. 
NAVAJO 


Environment and People 


The word “Navajo” is an Hispanicized rendi- 
tion of navahu, a Tewa (Pueblo) word meaning 
“large area of cultivated lands’. In an early 17th 
Century Spanish document the Navajos were called 
Apaches de Navaju showing that their linguistic 
relationships were understood then, and also sug- 
gesting an agricultural means of subsistence. The 
Navajos use the common Athabascan variant diné 
(“people”) as their own tribal designation. 

The environment in which the Navajos live 1s 
in the high plateau steppe country of Arizona and 
New Mexico west of the Apaches and encircling 
the Pueblo towns. The area, although rather arid, 
has summer rains which support an agriculture 
and domestic animal economy, both of which ac- 
tivities the Navajos follow. 

The Navajos are a tallish people, averaging 5 
feet 7 inches in height, with a medium body build. 
Head proportions place them in the most broad- 
headed groups in the Southwest. Cradle board 
flattening from early swaddling practices tends to 
increase the broad dimension of the head, so in 
some cases the broadening is increased artificially. 
Navajos tend to be light in weight, the men aver- 
aging about 140 pounds. There has been consider- 
able admixture with other people both Indian and 
White. A tall, raw-boned type can be distinguish- 
ed from a shorter, more heavily built type. Skin 
color varies from light to dark with some ruddy- 
complexioned individuals noted. The slanted, low- 
opening eye is rather common among Navajo 
women. 

The Southern Athabascan language pattern that 
the Navajos share with the Southwestern and 
Plains Apache is complex. What are to us minute 
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differences are specifically indicated by internal 
changes in the form of the verb, or by the addi- 
tion of prefixes or suffixes to verb forms. Pro- 
nounciation patterns include catches of the breath, 
rising and falling tones, and varying length of 
vowel intonation in a sensitive system for express- 
ing different concepts. Navajos pronounce with 
less emphasis than do Europeans so that their 
speech has a more mechanical flow. Often different 
meanings are associated with the same sound com- 
bination so that punning is a very common prac- 
tice among the Navajos. 

Over and above the mechanics of communica- 
tion, it is the concepts themselves as formed within 
the Navajo speech medium which serve as a verbal 
codification for Navajo thought and culture — this 
is of course true for any language and the culture 
associated with it. 


Material Culture 


Navajos were probably practicing sotne agri- 
culture in pre-European times, growing corn, beans 
and squash. After Spanish times wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, grapes and tree fruits were added and live- 
stock became the primary interest of the Navajos 
both for their own consumption and for trade with 
other peoples. Sheep, goats, horses, and cattle are 
numerous in the order listed with emphasis on 
sheep as food and wool producing animals. 


Navajo houses (/ogan) are simply made. In 
one type, a conical form is constructed of three 
interlocking ridge poles and covered with earth. 
Another house type, of hexagonal shape, was built 
up oi notched logs and had an earth-covered roof. 
Doors faced to the east. Sun shades of branches 
(Spanish, ‘‘ramadas’’) were built for summer use. 
A few Navajos are now living in cabins of milled 
lumber, but such residents also have the older 
kinds of Navajo house which are the only ones 
acceptable for curing ceremonies. Sweat houses 
and storage shelters were also included in Navajo 
settlements. 

Cotton weaving was learned from the Pueblo 
Indians, and the techniques were later applied to 
woolen yarns by the Navajos. In the later years of 
the last century, the Navajos were making wearing 
apparel, such as blankets and dresses, for trade 
purposes. After that, blanket weaving for the com- 
mercial market became the major interest, although 
the Navajos themselves prefer to wear woolen 
blankets milled at Pendleton, Oregon. Blanketry 
designs have been the major Navajo contribution 
to aboriginal weaving development. Navajo weav- 
ing is done on an upright loom, by the women in 
contrast to the Pueblos among whom the men do 
the weaving. 

In the middle 1700's Navajos obtained trade 
silver ornaments from peoples to the east. In the 
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latter part of the 1800's Navajos learned silver 
work from Mexican smiths, and quickly developed 
a style of their own blended from English and 
Spanish sources. 


Basketry was formerly made, but such contain- 
ers have been obtained lately from other Indian 
groups, or substitutes such as metal or glass ves- 
sels have been obtained through trade with Anglo- 
Americans. Similarly, aboriginal pottery is little 
used and retains only ceremonial significance. 


The rear portion of the Indian Hall is devoted 
to Navajo culture. There is a large replica of a 
sand-painting, an extensive display of blankets and 
cases exhibiting costumes and jewelry. A diorama 
(figure 8) shows a Navajo settlement with house 
types and handicraft activities, such as weaving 
and silversmithing, in progress. 


Non-material Culture 


The Navajos sometimes live in simple biolog- 
ical family groups, but most often they are found 
as extended maternal families consisting of an 
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Navajo encampment. 


older woman, her husband, their unmarried child- 
ren, and their married daughters (each with her 
husband and children) in a sort of clan relation- 
ship insofar as the maternal relationship is empha- 
sized. This is a similar arrangement to that of the 
Pima and Papago, except that the latter is based 
on a paternally related group. Navajo men con- 
tinue to be active in the maternal family group 
after marriage, but also assume an active part in 
the extended family of the wife, an arrangement 
which gives rise to some conflict in Navajo life. 
In this maternally oriented system, the relation of 
mother’s brother to nephew is important in in- 
structional, disciplinary, marriage, and inheritance 
matters. Inheritance was formerly along maternal 
lines, but lately there has been a tendency for the 
members of the biological family to share in the 
property of their parents. However, livestock and 
land undivided at the death of the possessor revert 
to the extended family. Grazing land is not trans- 
ferred, but right to use it stems from extended 
family membership. There are also wider coopera- 
tive arrangements between larger groups (‘‘out- 


fits’) made up of combinations of several extend- 
ed and biological families. 


Leadership is very diffuse. Older people are 
respected; local leaders have influence, though not 
actual authority; curing ceremonialists are in charge 
of ceremonies; or a person may be influential 
through being feared as a witch. Those who are 
rich use economic means to enforce their wishes, 
but any concerted group action must have public 
approval. Meetings, though informally conducted, 
are long and drawn out, as unanimity of opinion 
is sought on matters of common interest. How- 
ever, informal decisions of heads of “‘outfits’’ are as 
binding and of wider application than the deci- 
sions reached at the meetings. In their aboriginal 
condition the Navajos acted as local groups rather 
than as a tribe. Hostile contact with other peoples, 
especially with Anglo-Americans, served to empha- 
size their cultural unity, but not to the extent of 
making them a unified political group. Their fluid 
sort of social organization was misunderstood by 
Anglo-Americans who sought to deal with Navajo 
“chiefs” as though these were authorized to speak 
for all Navajos or large groups of them. 


The Navajos believe in two sorts of beings: 
their own people living and dead, and the spirit- 
ually more powerful Holy People who were driven 
from the underworld by a flood. The Holy People 
lived for a time upon earth and after creating the 
Navajos (‘Earth Surface People’) went to per- 
manent homes. Changing Woman, (esdzanadle), 
their principal supernatural, bore twin sons by the 
sun. These twin culture-heroes, Monster Slayer 
and Child of the Water, visited their father in a 
series of adventures in which they killed many 
monsters, although by no means all of the enemies 
of mankind, for hunger, poverty, old age and dirt 
remained. 


Besides this family of deities, there are lesser 
Holy People who are represented by masked danc- 
ers at the ceremonies (‘‘chants’’). Also there are 
personalized natural forces and various animal 
deities, such as Thunder, Wind, Coyote and Big 
Snake Man. The ghosts of Earth Surface People 
are spiritual beings and very harmful to the living. 


Although the Navajos have an afterworld, they 
stress life on earth in harmony with spiritual forces 
as their most important concern. Sickness results 
from being in conflict with spiritual forces, and 
most Navajo ceremonies, which center around sand 
paintings, are for the purpose of curing illnesses 
of this type. Chanting and ritual in conjunction 
with sandpaintings are believed to restore the in- 
dividual to a healthful relationship with spiritual 
forces. 

The Navajos have a morbid fear of the dead 
and all things associated with them. Ghosts are 
feared as the malicious part of the personality and 


it is believed that they may return to haunt the 
living if proper ritual is not performed at the time 


of death. 


Witchcraft, the possession and use of spiritual 
power capable of injuring others, is dreaded, and 
a person suspected of using such power may be 
killed. In this practice, the Navajos reduce their 
social tensions by selecting and killing a scapegoat 
assumed to be the cause of some of their mal- 
adjustments. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


The Navajos regarded the Pueblos as enemies 
in aboriginal times and there is still a feeling of 
reserve between these peoples. After Spanish dom- 
ination in the 1600's, the Navajos became less ag- 
gressive, but it was not until the middle of the 
last century that their raiding against Pueblos and 
Europeans was checked. In 1863 the Navajos were 
placed in a concentration camp at Fort Sumter, 
on the Pecos River in Eastern New Mexico. In 
1868, they were returned to their home area where 
their population has increased from 8000 to about 
50,000. 


The Navajos have been resourceful and adap- 
tive in their contacts with other peoples. They 
have borrowed extensively from Pueblos in agri- 
culture, technology, kinship and ceremonial prac- 
tices. They have also incorporated Spanish-Mexi- 
can and Anglo-American technological practices 
and costume into their culture. However, the 
borrowed elements have been altered to enrich the 
Navajo way of life rather than to weaken or 
eliminate it. The course of Navajo culture change 
has been from a predominantly hunting and gath- 
ering group, in earlier times, toward agriculture 
and finally toward a stock raising economy Nava- 
jo culture has changed with the times, but it is 
still markedly Indian with language and social 
organization intact in spite of continual contact 
with European cultures. 


THE PUEBLOS 


Environment and Peoples 


In Northern Arizona and New Mexico live 
several Indian groups whose ancestors, the Basket- 
makers and preceding Pueblo peoples, were early 
agriculturists in the Southwest. These peoples 
share a similar technology, town organization and 
ceremonialism, although linguistically they are 
quite diverse with four separate language families 
within this cultural entity. The Shoshonean-speak- 
ing Hopi are the most westerly of the Pueblos and 
the Tanoan-speaking ‘VYaos mark the easterly ex- 
tent of the Pueblos. Centrally lie other Tanoan- 
speaking groups such as the Tewa and Tiwas. 


Along the Rio Grande and to the west are the 
Keresan-speaking people and lastly the Zufian 
linguistic group of west central New Mexico. 


The physical type of the Pueblos is medium in 
build and definitely short in stature, the men aver- 
aging about 5 feet 2 inches. Heads are broad, often 
showing cradle board flattening as a result of 
swaddling in infancy. Skin color varies from the 
lighter to the darker shades of brown. 


The environment of the Pueblos is chiefly 
steppe country, with about 10 to 15 inches of rain- 
fall, just sufficient for growth of corn, beans, 
cotton and squash by dry farming methods. 


There were no domestic animals other than 
dogs and turkeys prior to European times, but now 
horses, cattle, and sheep and goats are raised. 


There is some hunting of deer and rabbits, but 
this is now unimportant as a means of obtaining 
food. In earlier times there was considerable cere- 
monialism associated with hunting. There were 
animai dances, such as the deer dance, and import- 
ant rituals connected with hunting charms. Rab- 
bits were hunted by driving them, but the motive 
for the hunt was primarily ceremonial. 


Material Culture 


Housing is in town settlements, occasionally of 
integrated architecture as at Taos, New Mexico, 
or as groups of buildings on high mesas as at 
Acoma, New Mexico or at the Hopi towns in 
northern Arizona. In the case of Taos, the town is 
a single building unit, a survival of town lay-outs 
of the 1200’s when enemies forced the Pueblos to 
build walled towns in areas difficult to approach. 
Houses are of adobe on a wooden sub-structure. 
The ground plan is rectangular and roofs are flat. 
There is usually a town plaza associated with the 
Catholic church, but Pueblo ceremonial structures 
are also present, sometimes above ground and a 
regular part of the architecture of the town, at 
other times as separate circular structures excavated 
below the ground surface. 


The Pueblos now dress like the Europeanized 
peoples in the Southwest. In earlier times they 
wore more abbreviated costumes of woven cloth 
fabrics and skins. Ceremonial dance costumes prob- 
ably afford some suggestion of earlier dress with 
men wearing kilt-like garments and fiber or hide 
sandals and women with a woven blanket with the 
left arm exposed at the shoulder and moccasins 
with knee length tops. Pueblos wove cotton fabrics 
in early times and they continue to weave both 
wool and cotton textiles today, though aboriginal 
style weaving, which is done by the men, is now 
mostly of ceremonial garments. There is a little 
commercial weaving, but not as much as is done 


by the Navajo. 


Basketry and pottery are well made. Both 
handicrafts have declined somewhat in recent 
years with the advent of cheap manufactured con- 
tainers obtainable on the market; although produc- 
tion for the tourist trade has kept these handicrafts 
in existence. Both coiled and woven basketry are 
made as well as painted and incised pottery. Silver 
and turquoise jewelry are now made by Pueblo 
silversmiths, although in aboriginal times only 
plain turquoise or shell pieces were worn. 


Non-material Culture 


The Pueblos reckon relation on one side of 
the family, either paternal or maternal. The Hopi, 
Zufi and Keres have maternal clans with the 
women owning the houses. The husband takes up 
residence at the wife’s home and he returns to his 
own maternal kinsmen in case of divorce. The 
children are more subject to the authority of their 
maternal uncles than to that of their biological 
fathers. In the northern area among the Tanoan- 
speaking peoples there is an emphasis on the pater- 
nal side in the relationship scheme. Besides the 
marrisge regulations, there are certain religious 
and ceremonial duties associated with clanship. 


There is a group of annually elected officers in 
the Pueblo towns headed by a “‘governor’’, his 
assistants and a town council. This is a pattern 
derived from Spanish culture and used by the 
Pueblos as a buffer officialdom to shield their real 
leader, a religious official, from foreign pressures. 
The governor is merely an agent of the religious 
leader and must consult him for final decision in 
most matters. 


The sun, moon and stars were considered gods 
but so remote that they were not concerned with 
the every day life of the Pueblos. Many of the 
Pueblos tell of a woman supernatural often called 
‘Mother of the Indians’ who helped bring the 
people from the lower world to this one. At this 
time the Kachina (masked rain gods) came with 
the people, but a fight occurred between the people 
and the supernaturals, resulting in the departure 
of the latter; finally, however, the gods agreed to 
revisit the Pueblos. This mythological event is 
symbolized by the appearance of masked imperson- 
ations of the Kachinas at the various towns during 
the rain dances. 


A secret society exists which initiates the young 
men of each tribe at about the age of puberty. 
Women are excluded from these rites. The initiate, 
(accompanied by his sponsor, usually a maternal 
uncle in the west), sees that the Kachinas are 
townsmen wearing the headdresses and he is bound 
to secrecy about the cult practices under threat of 
severe penalty. 

There were a series of priesthoods concerned 
with presentation of the complex pageantry cere- 
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monials in which the Kachinas were impersonated 
by dancers. The intent was to placate the super- 
naturals so that rainfall and soil fertility with the 
resultant good crops would be assured. Sand 
paintings used in these ceremonies depicted clouds, 
lightning, rainfall and growing plants. The Pueb- 
los placed trust in carefully executed ritual to con- 
vey their wishes to the Kachina gods in exchange 
for the agricultural plenty they desired. 

There were a number of curing societies to 
heal the sick, with treatments ranging from plant 
remedies to spiritual curation. Sickness was often 
thought to result from the evil intentions or sor- 
cery of antisocial persons, and the cure consisted 
of the ceremonialist learning the causes of such 
sickness in order to counteract it. 


Contacts With Other Peoples 


The Pueblos were conquered soon after the 
1542 entry of Coronado into their area, and were 
missionized by the Franciscan order. About 140 
years later there was a widespread revolt and the 
Spaniards were driven out for 12 years between 
1680 and 1692. There were movements of 
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Pueblo religion and ceremony. 


Pueblo peoples during the revolt years. A Tewa 
group moved from the east to the Hopi Pueblos 
where they are still located (at Hano). Tiwa 
peoples from Isleta moved south on the Rio 
Grande and are to be seen along the Texas-Chihua- 
hua border today at Ysleta del Sur, Texas, and 
Senectii’ del Sur, Chihuahua, Mexico. Ultimately, 
Spanish authority was re-established; after this 
time the Pueblos maintained a policy of passive 
resistance to European peoples. 


Although the Pueblos have generally resisted 
Europeanization, they have been slowly changed 
by such contacts. Compared to the Navajos, Pueb- 
los are more formalized and withdrawn as they 
have tried desperately to maintain their own way 
of life alongside that of the non-Pueblo, Spanish- 
Mexican and Anglo-American cultures surround- 
ing them. Pueblos have been attending American 
schools since the latter part of last century, an 
important factor in leading them away from their 
Indian background. Much of their handicraft is 
now definitely for the tourist trade and they are 
considerably involved in economic and_ political 
relationships with Anglo-Americans. Pueblo ma- 


Fig. 10. Ventureno Chumash village. 


terial culture has been changing at a faster rate 
than their social organization, but also the elabor- 
ate ritualism of Pueblo culture is disappearing as 
new experiences and values are competing with 
the older ways of life. There is, nevertheless, a 
good deal of their cultural heritage intact in lan- 
guage, kinship and religious practice. 

The Pueblo exhibits follow those of the Nava- 
jo and are on the south side of the hall. There is 
a Hopi village diorama and cases showing costume 
and handicraft. Figure 9 shows a model of a 
Pueble ceremonialist sprinkling holy water on a 
sand painting to symbolize the effect of rain on 
crops. In the foreground are various dance acces- 
sories and in the background are carved wooden 
Kachina dolls representing rain gods. There is 
also a series of cases illustrating Basketmaker and 
early Pueblo archeology in this section. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The next section, that of Southern California, 
has already been described insofar as material cul- 
ture and subsistence are concerned (see p. 4 and 
5). Besides the usual California dependence on 
acorns and land animals, southern California 
coastal and Island peoples of Shoshonean and 
Yuman language affiliations hunted sea mammals, 
and fished from sewed plank canoes in the off- 
shore waters. Figure 10 (a diorama) depicts a 
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Chumash village that was located near the present 
site of Ventura, California. 

A soapstone industry of thick-walled vessels 
(Spanish, o/las) and pipes centered in southern 
California. The stone was supplied from quarries 
on Santa Catalina Island. Well-executed marine 
animal effigies were made in this same material. 
Pottery was obtained in this area from Colorado 
River peoples. The wares were mostly plain, but 
some painted types are recorded from both Pueblo 
and Hohokam sources, indicating occasional con- 
tact of these peoples in earlier times. 


Ceremonial ties with the Southwest are espe- 
cially apparent in the sand painting technique 
which was used primarily in the toloache cult, 
featuring a secret initiation ceremony for young 
men into adulthood. At this time jimsonweed 
(Datura) toots were made into a narcotic drink 
and served in small soapstone vessels to each 
initiate who then danced until the effects of the 
drink brought on unconsciousness. Visions , of 
animal spirits were sometimes seen which aided 
the initiate to perform cures later. 

Several cases of southern California objects 
concerning the material and social culture of these 

eoples are exhibited in this section of the hall, 

including burial, curational and initiation scenes. 
In another hall introductory to California history 
are additional exhibits of southern California In- 
dian peoples. 
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